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BULLETIN 
November, 1937 


I. Social Studies Conference — On November 12 we ad- 
dressed to all member schools within fairly easy traveling distance 
of New York City the preliminary announcement of the Social 
Studies Conference, together with a copy of the College Board 
“Report of the Commission on Examinations in History.” The 
conference will be held at the Hotel Commodore on Saturday, 
December 11, beginning at 10.00 A.M. 


The object of this meeting will be to draw up a formal and 
constructive comment on the College Board Report. According 
to the program outlined by Mr. William G. Avirett, of Deerfield 
Academy, chairman of the conference, there will be during the 
morning a presentation of reports from the member schools, fol- 
lowed by luncheon, a feature of which will be an address by Mr. 
Russell R. Ayres, Head of the Department of History at the Choate 
School. Directly after luncheon a committee, appointed to draw 
up the sense of the morning session and to reconcile the various 
reports, will hold an open meeting which all of the delegates will 
be welcome to attend. 

A registration fee of 50 cents will be charged to assist in de- 
fraying the cost of the meeting, and the price of the luncheon will 
be $1.50. In view of the importance of the conference to secondary 
schools, it is hoped that in so far as possible the schools will take 
care of the traveling expenses of the delegates. Schools which 
cannot be represented at the sessions are urged to send a written 
statement of their History Departments’ reactions to Mr. Avirett. 


II. Natural Science Conference. — We take pleasure in 
announcing that the Progressive Education Association will join 
with the Secondary Education Board in sponsoring a conference of 
science teachers similar to that which the Board held in November, 
1936. Plans are now being made by Mr. Thomas F. Morrison, of 
Milton Academy, 8S. E. B. chairman in charge of arrangements, 
and Mr. Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary of the P. E. A. 
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[t is expected that the meeting will be held on Saturday, 
January 22, at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. Schools 
near New York will receive preliminary notices. Others desiring 
information are requested to inform the oflice of the Secondary 
Education Board. 


lil. Thirteenth Annual Conference (Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 4 and 5). \t the present writing the fol- 
lowing people have accepted their appointments to serve as group 
chairmen during the 1938 Conference: 

EnoutsH: Mr. Myron R. Williams, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Reiicious Epucation: Dr. Erdman Harris, The Lawrenceville 

School. 

\pvinistratTors’ Group: Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, 3rd, Head- 
master, St. George's School. 

Latin: Mr. F. C. Wheeler, The Choate School. 

NATURAL ScieENCE: Dr. William M. Agar, Headmaster, The New- 
man School. 

SociaL Stupies: Mr. John T. Reardon, The Taft School. 

ELEMENTARY ScHoot Group: Mr. Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, 
The Fessenden School. 

Music: Dr. Roy D. Welch, Princeton University. 

The names of the chairmen of the Mathematics, Modern 
Language, and Studio and Shop Groups will appear in the January 
3ULLETIN, which will include the topics for the various section 
meetings and the names of the panel speakers. 

At that time also we shall announce the subject of the main 
address of the Conference, to be delivered by Dr. Lewis Perry, 
Principal of the Phillips Exeter Academy, as well as the name of 
the Saturday morning speaker. 


IV. Examination Program of 1938. — Early in November 
copies of the preliminary reports of the examining committees and 
a copy of a proposed new type of Latin Comprehensive examination 
were mailed to each of the schools which used our papers last June. 

The purpose of the reports is to set forth summaries of the 
criticisms of the 1937 examinations, and to prompt further sug- 
gestions which might lead toward improvement of the Board’s 
examination program. We hope that the heads of the four depart- 
ments concerned will give these statements their careful attention, 
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and that they will get in touch with the Chairmen of Examiners if 
they have questions to ask or recommendations to make. 


In particular, Latin Departments are urged to study the 
sample Comprehensive examination and the list of topics which 
Dr. A. L. Lincoln, of the Lawrenceville School, has prepared. The 
revision, if it is accepted by the member schools, will be intro- 
duced in 1939. It is of the utmost importance that expressions of 
opinion concerning the new test be sent in to the office of the 
Board as soon as possible. 


V. Seventh Grade Reading Study.— In the October 
BULLETIN, on pages 5 and 6, there appeared an explanation of the 
Seventh Grade Reading Study which is being undertaken for the 
Board by Mr. Hubert V. Coryell, now of the Punahou School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and Mr. John Lee Potter, of the Ashburnham 
School for Boys, Ashburnham, Mass. Twelve copies of a nominat- 
ing list of books (compiled from titles recommended last year by 
about two hundred seventh grade boys) and a letter of instructions 
addressed to Seventh Grade teachers, were mailed on November 
19 to all boys’ schools which include the seventh grade. If any 
member school in this category has failed to receive its allotment, 
word should be sent at once to the office of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board. 


While the present study is confined to boys of the seventh 
grade, its results will have an immediate value in themselves and 
will also suggest similar work with girls and with other age groups. 
Later on, if support can be obtained, the project may lead to 
vocabulary studies of recommended books which would in turn 
facilitate the selection of material for pupils of varying ability in 
reading. 


VI. Newest Books. — Sample copies of the Junior and Senior 
Newest Books, the December supplementary booklists, are being 
sent to the English Departments of our member schools. These 
lists are designed to give to pupils and teachers timely suggestions 
on current books which may serve as a handy guide to buying and 
reading during the Christmas holidays and thereafter. Since the 
December, 1937 Newest Books, unlike last year’s editions, con- 
tains brief descriptions of the books listed, as well as the usual 
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information concerning authors and publishers and prices, the 
Booklist Committees hope that it will serve even more effectively 
the same purposes as before. 


VII. The Boys’ Old Testament. — Because we feel sure that 
the member schools will be interested to know of Mrs. Hart Fes- 
senden’s recently published The Boys’ Old Testament, we wish to 
quote here from the printed folder which was distributed during 
the summer to a number of schools. The King James version has 
been unaltered, except for cutting to a simple and consecutive 
narrative. 

“This book was planned primarily for reading at Prayers at 
the Fessenden School — a lesson a day for the school year. It was 
designed to give the boys the Old Testament stories in the King 
James version, not as separate accounts of remote events, but as 
the continued story of a family that grew to be a nation, and of 
its heroes and its God. The cutting was done with three ends in 
view, to present the stories as simply and clearly as possible, to 
preserve the sequence of the narrative, and to include those points 
—often omitted in Bible selections — which make the story 
graphic and intelligible. 


“This book is for parents who want their children to know the 
Old Testament in its authorized form, for schools that have daily 
readings at Prayers, and for teachers who, preferring source 
material to commentaries, need a book which stresses the con- 
tinuity of the stories and merges them into a whole. It makes no 
attempt at interpretation, leaving that to the class room and the 
home. Its purpose is simply to acquaint children, in English that 
is unsurpassed, with a story which is the basis of so much in art 
and literature, and to which they will hear references all their 
lives.”” 

Inquiries regarding the book should be addressed to Mrs. 
Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 


VIII. Notes. — We regret very much that, because of the 
pressure of other affairs, Dr. John A. Lester has found it necessary 
to sever his long connection with the BULLETIN as editor of the 
section of “Reviews.” For his invaluable work during past years 
both in originating and in developing this section, which has 
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become the most important part of the BULLETIN, we owe Doctor 
Lester a lasting debt of thanks. Readers will be glad to know, 
however, that he has not ceased to contribute his illuminating 
notes on education. We call your attention to his article on Seman- 
tics, which appears on page 8 of this issue. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that Mr. Hugh K. 
Wright, of the Lawrenceville School, has accepted appointment as 
the new editor. On the following page Mr. Wright expresses the 
gratitude of all of us to those men who will serve as reviewers for the 
BULLETIN during 1937-38. 


This month we are introducing a new feature, a “Film Clearing 
House,” under the direction of Mr. Clifford R. Bragdon, of the 
Hawken School. (See page 9.) We shall be interested to know 
whether or not our member schools find this service of value. 





The next number of the BULLETIN will be published in January. 





Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 

















REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 

With the reviewing staff of the BULLETIN almost complete for 
this year, it is appropriate to say a word of thanks to these gen- 
erous givers of their time and effort. 

Mr. Gummere is continuing to review the Classics for us: Mr. 
Hilkert, ProGREsstvE Epucation and Natural Science; and Mr. 
Reinke, THe Scnoot Review. The new reviewers are: Mr. Russell 
R. Ayres, of the Choate School, who will review THe Socran 
Stupies; Dr. Samuel P. Cowardin, Jr., of the Lebanon School, 
who is reviewing THE ENGLISH JOURNAL: Mr. William H. Drury, 
of St. George’s School, who reviews the arts; and Mr. Henry Ross, 
of the Princeton Country Day School, who reviews THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It is an additional pleasure, in this issue, to welcome Doctor 
Lester back to the columns of the BULLETIN, and to express the 
hope that he will find time to be a frequent contributor this year. 

To these men, who somehow find time, amid the pressure of 
their regular work, to do such thorough and such capable review- 
ing, and who find their only repayment in the knowledge of the 
service they render, we readers of the BULLETIN owe our deep 
gratitude. 

— Huan K. Wricut, Editor. 
Semantics 

I know of only two schools in the United States which consider 
Semantics or the science of meanings important enough to be in- 
cluded in the material of education. Within the next decade there 
will be scores. 

For Stuart Chase’s forthcoming book will popularize the 
truths which Richards, Rossiter, Ogden, and others have concerned 
themselves with at the Orthological Institute at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Some of these truths are pointed out in the November 
Harpers in the first of three articles, The Tyranny of Words, by 
Stuart Chase. 

The thesis in a word is that most of the troubles of mankind 
past and present are troubles which originate in meanings. What 
I hear or read when you speak or write is not what you said or 
penned; it may be nearer to the opposite. The last philosophy 
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overthrows its predecessor because the symbols we call words are 
used with different meanings; differences between religions, politi- 
cal systems, educators, lawyers, schools of economic thought, con- 
tributors to the debate about the Supreme Court, largely resolve 
themselves at last into differences of meanings. What do the 
symbols sin, fascism, liberty, integration, surplus value, due process, 
a have-not nation mean? The first job of those who were inter- 
ested in the Eight-year Study of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and of the 32 participating schools was to discover what 
they meant by the objectives which they had set up; in Richards’ 
term they had to find the referents. 

Schools will begin to devote attention to the science of mean- 
ings because they must. Men and women are the prey of adver- 
tisements, which use much skill in repeating words without mean- 
ing, or else to convey a meaning which is not warranted by the 
facts. The world seems to be dividing, preparing to fight; and the 
fighting words are fascism and communism. Both words have no 
meaning; when you find the referents, some are common to both. 

A knowledge of Semantics is therefore of peculiar importance 
to teachers, and for two reasons. First, because it will make the 
teacher aware that what he says is often quite other than what the 
student hears; second, because it will cause him to see that when 
he is “enlarging the boy’s vocabulary,” he may be merely provid- 
ing him with more ample means of confusing thought. What the 
boy needs first is to find the referents of the words he does use. 

Further, how many of our judgments as teachers are formulae 
without meaning! Listen to them at a faculty meeting; Bill Jones 
is a dumb bunny, he has the wrong attitude, he can’t concentrate, he 
lacks interest, he is a poor student, in fact he is a bad influence, and 
the matter has become a moral problem. To find the referents is in 
each case the task of the educator, and it is often the salvation of 


Bill Jones. 


— Joun A. LESTER. 


Film Clearing House 


As an experiment, this section is to contain a list, like the 
initial one below, of films that have been judged by member schools 
to be of value as instruction or suitable as entertainment. Pri- 
marily, justification for such a list lies in confusing and inadequate 
bases of judgment at present available. Secondarily, it may be 
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that by its help in the selection of films this list will contribute 
information pertinent to the estimation of value in the general 
matter of films in schools. 

In order to function, this section must receive contributions 
from member schools, and only by the volume of such contribu- 
tions will it be possible to determine the usefulness of the experi- 
ment. Communications should be addressed to Clifford R. Bragdon, 
Hawken School, South Euclid Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nature 
Title Source Cost Value Reception 
Itchy Scratchy* (3) Bell & Howell $6.00 Excellent Excellent 
Big Game Hunt in Africa (1) Escar 1.00 Very good Excellent 
Geography 
Flying Across America (1) United Airlines Free Very good Good 
Matto Grosso* (5) Bell & Howell 10.00 Excellent Excellent 


Science 


Evolution* (3) Garrison 6.00 Excellent Very good 
The Gift of Life (4) Amer. Hygiene 4.00 Very good Fair 
Music 
String Choir* (1) Internat’] Educ. 2.00 Excellent Good 
Brass Choir* (1) Internat’] Educ. 2.00 Excellent Good 
Miscellaneous 
Tenth Olympiad* (1) Bell & Howell 1.50 Excellent Excellent 
Service Afloat* (2) Bray 6.00 Excellent Excellent 
Books (manufacture) * (2) J. C. Winston Free Very good Very good 
*Sound. (Number) number of reels. All 16 MM stock rented. 


— Cuirrorp R. BraGcpon. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
November, 1937 
Teaching Outside the Classroom 
Underneath its title (Democratic Principles of Supervision for 
Extra-Curriculum Activities) an article by Paul W. Terry evinces a 
substratum of very rich and solid ground. The theme of this 
article is the teaching of democratic and humane living. This can 
be taught about in the classroom, but to be lived it must be taught 
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by experience. Extra-curricular activities can offer such experi- 
ences. 

Mr. Terry lists eleven principles of supervision, both general 
and practical. These vary from “The example of faith in the cul- 
tural processes of a democratic society must be set by the principal 
in his relations with his colleagues of the faculty” to “In their 
activities pupils should be given all the freedom and initiative that 
they can wisely use.”’ All of them are fairly obvious, but all of 
them are worth noting. For instance, “Every organization should 
make some contribution during its year’s work to the good of the 
student body.’’ One which should meet with more than “ta modi- 
cum of professional approval” (I am not quoting the article, but 
merely getting into the spirit of the thing) runs like this: “Time 
should be allowed on the daily schedule of advisers who are respon- 
sible for exceptionally active organizations, such as glee clubs, 
newspapers, orchestras, dramatic clubs, student councils, and 
athletic teams.” 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that Mr. Terry is on the 
right track. He says that his principles “are concerned with the 
cardinal ideals of a society which intends that each of its members 
shall have opportunity to develop his potentialities to the utmost, 
that each shall serve the other, and that all shall participate in 
the determination of the policies which they are to follow.” Such 
ideals cannot be learned from books. The independent school, 
which can work with the whole boy as well as with his extra- 
curricular opportunities, can teach them better than the public 
school — and probably does so. 


Latin Students Make Higher Marks in College 

In an article entitled The Relation of High-School Latin to 
Marks in the First Year of Arts College Mary Elizabeth Smith and 
Harl R. Douglass make it apparent (with suitable cautions and 
provisions) that students who study Latin in high school may be 
expected to make higher marks in freshman year of college than 
students of equal ability who have studied German or who have 
studied no foreign language. “In addition, the Latin students can 
make higher marks while carrying a slightly heavier program of 
work.” The pendulum appears to be beginning its up-swing — 
Latin is coming back into favor. Like Miss Smith and Mr. Doug- 
lass, we have always wondered whether the superiority of Latin 
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students might not reside in the proved fact that a minimum essen- 
tial of cranial permeability is prerequisite to studying it af all — 
in other words, that nitwits and their alter egos, “reading dis- 
abilities” (yes, | know the distinction, but the terms may be used 
interchangeably and sometimes are) are weeded out by the first 
two declensions. Nevertheless, we approve of the results of the 
investigation here reported. May it be the first of a series to re- 
establish the classics and discredit courses in janitry and dish- 


washoria. 


Brief Mentton 

School newsreels are being made in some schools, with good 
results. . . . In one junior high school practice in public 
speaking is given by using a radio hookup. (At Eaglebrook School 
the loudspeaker of the movie machine is used for this purpose on 
occasion. Doubtless radio enthusiasts could devise still other media 
for such experiments, which seem worth trying.) . . . The 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation sent pamphlets which 
extolled the beneficent effects of beer upon public welfare to the 
offices of THe Scuoot Review. The pamphleteers are quite 
properly rebuked. . . . The Selected References this month 
are on the Administration of Secondary Education. 


Vew Books 

Twins; A Study of Heredity and Environment, by Horatio H. 
Newman, Frank N. Freeman, and Karl J. Holzinger. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xvi plus 370. $4.00. 

A study of twins prepared by a biologist, a psychologist, and a 

statistician. 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America. A report 
to the American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, by Harl R. Douglass. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1937. Pp. x plus 138. $1.00. 


Readings in Curriculum Development, by Hollis L. Caswell and 
Doak S. Campbell. Chicago: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. 
xviii plus 754. 

“Source material for the study of the curriculum.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1937 

Under ordinary circumstances the reviewer might pass up an 
article entitled The Art Wuseum and the Secondary School. Such a 
title produces upon him the same effect as thoughts of stuffed owls 
and “butterflies on pins.” Not many of this month’s crop of 
articles gave promise of inordinate interest, so he “went to bat” 
with this formidably long exposition by the Curator of Education 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art, Thomas Munro. Pleasant sur- 
prise! Mr. Munro writes dynamically. He knows his art, the 
problems of art education, the needs of adolescent youth, the 
faults of museums, and the faults of the secondary schools. The 
author is a happy combination of idealist and realist. 

It isn’t exactly news to many teachers that secondary school 
students do not seek the art museum with the alacrity of boys on 
their way to a big-league “‘double-header.””. How much of this is 
the fault of the museum? Is there much in the usual sort of museum 
which can make a strong direct appeal to the student of high school 
age? Consider the typical museum. It is presided over by elderly 
curators and directors “whose interests are highly specialized and 
antiquarian, running to solemn classic and medieval products of 
the far away and long ago.” The halls make us think of the word 
hush. Marble walls, glass cases, uniformed guards, unbearably 
superior docents! Museums treasures, expensive and rare, but just 
dreary fossils to the average adolescent! Under such conditions, 
“to interest high school students in museum art is about as diffi- 
cult as to lead a horse to drink some rare and exotic beverage.” 


The student of today prefers something more true to life as he 
knows it, and at the same time more dynamic in form and subject- 
matter. Mr. Munro lists many possibilities, and it hardly gives a 
fair picture of his article to omit these. But space is a tyrant. 
Don’t for a moment believe that the author advocates throwing 
away the “old masters.”’ 


From the museum standpoint, the secondary school has a few 
shortcomings. For classes to make trips to the museum is almost 
impossible because of the elaborately departmentalized schedule of 
the school. Those who know this difficulty need no elaboration of 
the problem; those who don’t know the problem are lucky. In the 
schools, art departments are too often manned by weak sisters who 
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seem to be backward and indifferent. (Author’s view — not mine.) 
The training of art teachers leaves much to be desired. In some 
cases the dream of “‘free-expression”’ leads teachers to believe that 
no museum is necessary for their students; in fact, they must be 
protected from its “corrupting influence.” Strangely, much of 
the best use of the museum is made by students taught by alert 
teachers in English, Latin, French, History, etc., and not Art. 

The article is not one of utter pessimism and fault-finding. It 
is not too sweeping in its charges against the museum and against 
the school. Problems are faced realistically and everywhere in the 
article are to be found constructive suggestions of workable ideas. 
Some of these are: (1) temporary exhibits of kinds and qualities of 
art to which the museum would not give permanent house-room; 
(2) the use and loan of supplementary collections; (3) circulating 
collections owned by the school system. It is to be hoped that this 
article will have a wide reading, and not simply by teachers of art. 
The algebra teacher ought to be able to see the point of view of 
the art teacher who wants a little free time to take students to a 
museum, even during school hours. 


When the headmaster of the Cambridge Scheol asked his 
Seniors what they cared most to get from the school, their two 
leading answers were: “‘(a) learning to get on with other people; 
and (b) learning what they were good for vocationally.”” There is 
no doubt that students in any school would voice the same opinion. 
When students feel a keen desire to learn something that is of real 
importance it almost seems absurd not to make a genuine attempt 
to meet those desires. The Cambridge School is making this real 
attempt and the project is described in an article called Human 
Relations, written by Charles K. Cummings, Jr. The author writes 
modestly and makes no wild claims. The project appears to be a 
very excellent one and it seems unfortunate that the course is 
offered to a minority of students, especially those who are not 
taking College Board Examinations. Apparently they belong to 
a rare genus that doesn’t need to know how to get along with 
other people. We all sympathize with that problem, which is a 
very real one. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
September, 1937 
The Reading Problem 


Outstanding in importance to a reviewer of the September 
issue is the highly informative report in which Miss Helen M. 
Robinson discusses the results of her studies of disabilities in 
reading. From her watch-tower in the Orthogenic School at the 
University of Chicago, Miss Robinson has surveyed the perennial 
puzzle of the child with the retarded or under-developed reading 
sense. Using her school as a laboratory, she has observed many a 
specimen case. Most elementary school teachers, harassed by 
similar problems, will easily recognize the following exhibits 
chosen at random from the types under investigation: Little A, 
aged ten (emotionally maladjusted and subject to temper tantrums) 
who tore up all books presented to him and informed the instructor 
that many persons had tried to teach him to read but that all had 
failed; B, the bewildered victim of the right-to-left habit; C, the 
tone-deaf mumbler who could not associate sounds with printed 
symbols; D, who merely needed glasses or was trying to make one 
eye do the work of two; and, most pathetic of all, E, whose intelli- 
gence level was frankly below normal and whose inability to con- 


nect words with meanings set at defiance most of the usual corrective 
measures. 


As a psychologist, Miss Robinson has obviously approached 
her investigations with scientific thoroughness. We hear much 
about diagnostic tests, behavior pallerns, visual acuity, cerebral domi- 
nance, and other thought-provoking tags. As one reads her report, 
he cannot escape the impression that under her direction there has 
been expert sleuthing into most of the recognized conditions which 
cause deficiency in reading. 


What about the treatment? Here the investigator is skating 
on thinner ice. We learn that “‘more data must be available before 
final conclusions can be reached,” for “treatment is still in the 
experimenta! stage. ““The fact must be faced that Miss Robinson 


has little to offer the average teacher who is groping for sound 
remedial measures. 


As a result of her diagnostic methods, certain corrective at- 
tempts seem to be meeting with success within the confines of the 
laboratory at the Orthogenic School. There each child is subjected 
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to the searching examination of a trained psychiatrist; his emotional 
stability is tested; his behavior problems are probed; his vocal, 
visual, and auditory senses are examined for co-ordination; and 
his general physical and neurological condition comes under the 
closest scrutiny. Upon the basis of such information, it is deter- 
mined what sort of treatment can be applied to each individual 
case. Unfortunately, Miss Robinson does not tell us how even a 
modified form of such an intensive study may be carried on within 
the limits of the classroom, where the laboratory apparatus con- 
sists of a teacher, a boy, and a book. 

That deficiency in reading ability is a prime factor in the cause 
of most subject failures is now commonly recognized by experienced 
observers of the elementary school ages. The pupil who has special 
difficulty in reading usually exhibits a low achievement level in 
other subjects; although he may often find compensation in a 
normal arithmetic rating, when simple processes do not require 
reading skill. The problem of bringing the backward reader to 
the point where he can attack new words and understand their 
significance in a history, geography, or language text-book is really 
one of subject correlation. How this is being solved in one school 
is described in Edilorial Comment, which calls our attention to the 
experiments now being made at the Lincoln School, Port Chester, 
New York. 

Grouping according to reading ability is the basis of the Lin- 
coln School plan. From reading tests and teachers’ estimates, it 
was discovered that pupils in Grades III to V fell roughly into six 
ability groups. The groups met twice a day for half-hour periods, 
with each pupil attending the class where the skills and reading 
experiences he needed were being emphasized. In this way each 
group received an hour of daily specialized instruction at its own 
particular level of ability. While the full Lincoln School program 
is probably not applicable to many independent elementary schools, 
it would seem that even a small faculty might co-operate to raise 
the general reading standard by adapting certain of the best features 
of this apparently intelligent and practicable policy. 


Current Events 


In Local Opportunity and Knowledge of Current Events, L. C. 
Day reports on the influence of teaching current events and the 
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relative standing of boys and girls in their knowledge of the sub- 
ject. From his studies based on the results of a test given to five 
thousand pupils in seven widely separated school systems of vary- 
ing sizes, we learn that the boys led the girls in thirty-one out of 
thirty-seven grade groups examined. Other interesting, if less 
exciting, conclusions reached: the larger the community in which a 
school is located, the better the knowledge of current events pos- 
sessed by its pupils; although the kind of instruction is more vital 
than the type of material used, the chief virtue of current events 
periodicals is their tendency to cause instructors to be more definite 
and systematic in their interpretation of the world’s happenings; 
the newspaper, the radio, the news-reel play an incalculable part 
in forming the pupil’s ideas on topics of the day. 
— Henry B. Ross. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

With the cooperation of the authorities of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., a novel Latin course is being given 
this year to graduate students. At my request, Lt. Col. Donald 
Armstrong, who is in charge of the course, has written for me the 
following description of it: 

“When Caesar is taught in secondary school, it is unfortunate 
that the significance of masterpieces of military writing like the 
Gallic War and the Civil War cannot be fully understood. The be- 
lief that another and very different approach might be made with 
graduate students, of mature mind, led to the experimental course. 

“The purpose of the course is to study Caesar’s entire military 
career, from the beginning of the Helvetian War to the conclusion 
of the Civil War. The eight books of the Gallic War, the three 
books of the Civil War, and the Continuators will be studied. 

“Since the purpose of the course is not mere translation, con- 
siderations of grammar and syntax need little attention, while the 
emphasis is laid on Caesar’s strategic and tactical movement of his 
legions. The first half of each two-hour session is devoted to a 
lecture on the military movements of the campaign under discussion, 
and to the tactical movements employed in each battle. Caesar 
takes for granted in his readers a great deal of technical knowledge 
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which the layman does not have. Without dwelling too much on 
technical military data, it is possible to augment the interest and the 
value of Caesar to an astonishing degree by explaining points that 
are perfectly clear to the professional soldier, but which are incom- 
prehensible to the layman. 


“This novel approach, it is hoped, will enable students to judge 
Caesar, not from the point of view of a few books of the Gallic War, 
but from a broad view of his military campaigns in general. Caesar’s 
military reputation will thus be greatly enhanced. His extremely 
modern use of fortifications and artillery in field operations will be 
emphasized. Finally, he will appear as one of the few generals in 
history who preferred to win his wars by skilful strategy rather than 
by the sacrifice of his men in battles. He describes this policy in 
the first book of the Civil War, but very few commentators on 
Caesar have seen fit to point out this exceptional quality in Caesar’s 
generalship. 

“One of the interesting features of the course is that the Latin 
is read aloud, not translated. From the enthusiastic reception 
which the students have given this course, there is reason to believe 
that it has a definite place in the curriculum.” 


It is customary to inform Latin pupils that Rumanian is one 
of the languages derived from Latin, but very few teachers are in a 
position to supply concrete evidence of this fact. A very valuable 
article in THe CriassicaAL JOURNAL for November (33.69-78) en- 
titled Rumanian and Latin, by E. T. Salmon, gives much material 
and an excellent discussion of the Rumanian language. 

Another school reports having successfully used Carter’s Little 
Studies in Greek (Silver, Burdett) with classes that are reading Latin 
poetry. No doubt many who read this have tried it, or are at 
least familiar with it. Others would certainly do well to ask for a 
sample copy. 

—Joun FLaGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THE ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
Both the October and the November numbers contain stimulat- 
ing material. There are articles written from the so-called pro- 
gressive point of view which challenge thought, although the 
writers at times display an almost too startling employment of 
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professional jargon; and there are other articles in which, now and 
then, the reader may glimpse the flag of the conservative tradition. 
Let us turn first to the October ENGLIsH JOURNAL. 


Virginia Woolf. 

Joseph Warren Beach, author, and professor in the University 
of Minnesota, gives us a sympathetic study of Virginia Woolf and 
her use of the stream of consciousness. In her work he finds mastery 
of the kind of technique she needed to carry out her “very special 
intentions,” and he praises her for the successful “rendering of 
certain phases of experience that could not be caught in the ordinary 
web of narrative.” On the other hand, he feels that Mrs. Woolf's 
method works against her when she comes to characterization. 
“She makes the mistake,” he says, “of supposing that the ego is 
constituted by the imaginative impressions that snow down upon 
it like cosmic rays.” He argues that Mrs. Woolf’s misconception 
of the ego’s true nature — her underestimating the fact that “there 
is in every mind some principle of selection, some agency of choice” 
— prevents her from creating strong characters, for “the strong 
character is one that among the multifarious ‘atoms’ of the stream 
of consciousness, centers its attention on those that are most relevant 
to its objectives.” 


Using Community Resources in the English Class 

Helen J. Hanlon explains how the Detroit schools are “‘using the 
resources of the community in teaching English.” Though the 
practice of having school children visit factories and places of 
historic interest is by no means new, its success in Detroit argues for 
its wider adoption. Such visits give the child experience “which is 
of value in his speech and writing.” Particularly interesting was the 
mention of Greenfield Village, ““Henry Ford’s contribution to our 
cultural life.” 


Language in the Virginia Curriculum 
From the nen of J. Paul Leonard, formerly of the College of 
William and Mary and now associate professor of education in 
Leland Stanford University, comes an important article which is 
difficult to summarize in a brief review. After setting forth a 
number of fundamental propositions on which the Virginia curricu- 
lum program as a whole is based, the author illustrates the position 
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of English in that program. First he lists six general beliefs “based 
on an understanding of research in all fields and on a comprehension 
of the changing social scene.” These he supplements with a second 
set of five concepts that “‘apply to the characteristics of the course 
of study itself.” Though some of his assertions seem open to ques- 
tion, he offers a good deal of sound advice. “The selection of 
better school content,” he says in concluding, “‘is the function of 
the teacher; the child cannot do it, and to forsake the obligation is 
to be untrue to the child. Some day the extreme child-experience 
people and the integration-of-subject-matter people will meet, and 
out of the two movements — out of an integration of them — wiil 
come a finer program of education for children.” Though the article 
ends thus in the spirit of compromise, it would furnish excellent 
material for a round-table discussion. It would bring forth a 
spirited debate between those who are vowed to educational pioneer- 
ing and those to whom the flooding of behavioristic philosophy 
into the schools is but one more manifestation of the social, political, 
and intellectual chaos characteristic of these times. 


Concerning Book Week 

300k Week receives a full share of attention. In Freshmen 
English Classes Celebrate Book Week, an article which was the prize 
winner in the 1936 contest sponsored jointly by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers and the ENGLIsH JouRNAL, Fleda Cooper 
Kinneman tells what the students in the Phoenix Union High 
School of Phoenix, Arizona, did to celebrate Book Week. And 
John J. De Boer, assistant editor of the ENGLISH JOURNAL, gives, 
under the title Book Week Activities, a summary of suggestions sent 
in by a large number of teachers. To any one who contemplates 
presenting a Book Week program in the future both these articles 
should prove useful. 


{ Popular-Song Path to Verse Techniques 

In the last of the leading articles for October, Carl Bode de- 
scribes a novel approach to the teaching of verse technique. Having 
found that “dust and ashes are the main ingredients for a study of 
the mechanics of poetry as far as the usual high-school student is 
concerned,” he turned to popular songs which his pupils liked, and 
there began his exposition of verse structure. The method proved 
successful. Students who first learned about iambuses, trochees, 
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rhyme, and alliteration in their survey of such transient popular 
song hits as “It’s Heaven in your Arms” went on to contrast songs of 
that kind with classical lyrics. They not only profited from the 
experiment, but also enjoyed it. 

In the number of articles presented, the November issue is 
somewhat richer than the issue put out in October. In quality it is 
equally good. 

Golden \pples 

Setting out to correct some mistakes which recent critics of 
Southern literature have been making, Stark Young, distinguished 
novelist and editor, does more; he corrects some current misconcep- 
tions of the South itself. He mentions one amusing criticism of his 
own work. “I remember,” he tells us, “how one well-known column- 
ist reviewer, wishing to dismiss one of my books as mere romantic 
mush, began his article by saying that it reeked with the perfume of 
camellias. But camellias have no perfume. Out of something like 
five hundred varieties there is one, I believe, that has of late been 
produced which is said to have some fragrance, but that is all.” 

Some have accepted the South as true to the legend which has 
become identified with it — as made up of a society “who live among 
the rivers of plenty, sweet scents, and a passionate splendor of long- 
dreamt-of-release."”. The South which others accept is that of such 
writers as Thomas Wolfe and William Faulkner and Julia Peterkin. 
But there are, as Stark Young maintains, ‘“‘many Souths.” In the 
South one may find as elsewhere both romance and squalor, for the 
South “exhibits many ways of life.” 


Child Welfare and the Cinema 


The discussion of the influence of the cinema on child welfare 
by Edgar Dale of Ohio State University deserves careful attention. 
It was first presented as a speech before the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on April 30, 1936. ‘‘The cinema,” 
says the author, “is here to stay. Our job is to turn its tremendous 
power into the proper channels.’ A survey financed by the Payne 
Fund of New York City revealed “that children absorb and re- 
member a strikingly large proportion of the information presented 
in motion pictures,’ and “that children of all ages tend to accept as 
true what they see al the cinema.” It is, therefore, obvious that the 
cinema can do great harm or good according to the nature of the 
information it spreads. At present most of the films shown in the 
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theatres are produced for adults, and they are, of course, outside the 
control of the schools. | Would it not be better to have pictures 
selected for children by the schools and to have them shown in the 
schools? Edgar Dale would answer in the affirmative, even though 
the money with which to acquire films and equipment would have 
to come from taxation. 


Literature as an Approach to Maturity 

An article written by the late Mitchell E. Rappaport exhibits 
some very keen thinking. It has to do with an experiment con- 
ducted in the Benjamin Franklin High School of Rochester, New 
York, and with a proposal “to rephrase the philosophy of education 
so that the importance of the concept of maturity may be brought 
into prominence.” In the experiment “‘the development of person- 
ality and the dynamics of behavior” were taught “in connection with 
the developmental novel, the novels being used as source material 
for the instruction in psychology.” Maturity is defined as “the 
grabbing hold of reality with both hands, with eyes wide open, ears 
cocked, and brain humming.” It represents the “shift from living 
according to the pleasure principle, which is characteristic of child- 
hood, to living according to the reality principle, which is the mark 
of the mature adult.’” Among other results the experimenter found 
that “the development of personality can be taught in conjunction 
with the teaching of literature.” 


Other Articles 
Other articles in the November number are Waking High- 

School Writing Significant by Howard Edminster, Cleveland and 
Superior Pupils by Prudence T. Lanphear, Practical Aids in 
Business English by Margaret L. Kane, World-Lilerature by John R 
Barnes, and The “Still” as a Writing Slimulus by Charles Morris. 
Having found them all good and entertaining, the reviewer regrets 
that the limitations of time and space prevent him from giving 
them more than this brief mention. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarpIN, Jr. 


3. Natural Science 
It may be out of place to go beyond my task of reviewing 
science articles in current periodicals to take note of books. Con- 
ceiving my “column” in the light of notes for science teachers I do not 
hesitate to call attention to the new chemistry laboratory book just 
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published by the Oxford Press and called Elementary Experimental 
Chemistry. The authors are John Hogg and Charles Bickel of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter. It is a book which approaches the 
problems of laboratory work in a thoroughly intelligent manner. 
The authors, expert science teachers themselves, conceive a labora- 
tory exercise as “not merely a practical method of confirming the 
statement of a textbook; it is an independent and a unique method 
of teaching chemistry.” Teachers owe it to themselves to inspect 
the book. 

Increasingly science is becoming a part of the elementary 
school curriculum. To do the job well a teacher must have equip- 
ment. What does it take in the way of equipment? The October 
Science Education contains an article answering many pertinent 
questions. In this article is a detailed list of suggested equipment 
for all grades from one to six. There is a good word of warning 
here; “‘one must guard against the tendency to accumulate junk in 
the classroom. An item which cannot definitely be used for a unit 
should be discarded.” 

Perhaps it is not too late in the season to call attention to The 
Causes of Autumn Coloration in the November Screntiric MONTHLY. 
It is an excellent article for teachers but not very good for pupils. 
People are constantly asking science teachers about the causes of 
leaves changing colors. Has anyone yet found a simple answer to 
give to these people? All replies will be gratefully received. 

Harpers has been giving us some fine science articles in the 
past few years. The highlights have been, of course, the articles by 
George Gray. The November issue with its More Precious Than 
Rubies adds one more to a fine list. The author is George Russell 
Harrison, Director of the Research Laboratory in Experimental 
Physics at M. I. T. and the article is about glass. Chemistry stu- 
dents are usually interested in glass, its manufacture and its many 
uses. This is fine material for chemistry or general science classes. 

—Rosert N. Hivkert. 


41. The Arts 


Audubon’s The Birds of America, just published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is all the advertisements promised and will surely 
take its place among the best books of not one year, but of several 
years. Audubon was most fortunate in the men he chose to make 
the reproductions of his drawings that went into the Elephant 
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Folio. The contrast between the plates made from these and the 
ones that make up the last sixty-five pictures in the new book, 
shows how an artist’s work could be almost ruined in the days 
before photographic methods of reproduction were invented. The 
great beauty of drawing and design in the Folio plates and the 
almost entire lack of both in the later ones make it seem as though 
the originals just couldn’t have been done by the same man. But 
nevertheless it is a superb book, and the Macmillan Company 
deserve the sincere thanks of all of us for making these wonderful 
drawings available. 

Two new books, The Savage Hits Back, by Julius Lips, and 
Five Hundred Portraits, edited by Ludwig Goldscheider, are of 
interest as kinds of vivid visual biographies. The introduction to 
The Savage Hits Back speaks of Anthropology as “the science of the 
sense of humour, for to see ourselves as others see us is but the 
reverse and counterpart of the gift to see others as they really are 
and as they want to be.” Both these books do this. The illustra- 
tions in The Savage Hits Back make a simple, direct, lifelike descrip- 
tion of the white man as the colored man has known him in his 
many characters; often his unmistakable insignia seems to be a 
bottle or a gun. The willingness of the primitive artist to make 
the point of his story dominant is clear; for instance, a soldier is all 
uniform and a very adequate gun, the individual is neglected. 

The Five Hundred Portraits are, since they are self portraits, 
the white man as he sees himself, or as he wants to be seen, but 
they are most revealing descriptions of the sitters just the same: 
fanatics, poseurs, honest workmen and all the rest. A self por- 
trait is a good clue to the understanding of the rest of a man’s 
work. Self portraits have one other fine quality, a sincerity that 
comes from being able to please the model without spoiling the 
painting, which is about the hardest thing to achieve in portrait 
painting. 

Last year the Carnegie Corporation added to the Art Libraries 
two volumes of a “Catalogue of Reproductions” by Raymond and 
Raymond. It is a very useful addition to the library in a way 
perhaps not intended. The prints are easily taken out and are 
small enough to be used in a Baloptican for History of Art. 

— Wiiu1aM S. Drury. 








